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MR. ISACKS, OF TENNESSEE. 



Mr. IsACKS said: Mr, Chairman, I would on this occasion follow the 
example of the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Barbour) in declining a 
discussion of the constitutional power of Congress to pass this bill, were 
it not from a belief, that there were others who are not, like him, prepared 
to deny the expediency of the measure, but who have become persuaded 
that Congress does not possess that power, and who will intrench them- 
selves behind the supposed barriers of the Constitution; from whence it 
may be convenient to sally forth upon the position I have long qccupied in 
these controversies. Some defence of that position — some vindication of 
tny own course in favor of the construction of this road, on constitutional 
ground, will, therefore, be attempted. 

The Federal Constitution was, in the language of the convention, '< or- 
dained and established for the United States of America." It was* made 
with a perfect knowledge of the wants and resources, the condition and 
extent of the country, over which it was to operate. Its energies and ben« 
tfits were intended to be felt alike, through all the members of the Union,^ 
^d the geographical features which mark the territ6ry of itsdomain. Ttfe 
<Jraggy summit — ^the sloping sides — the long winding valleys of the Allega- 
ny — its rivers desending to the ocean, as well as the coasts and plains of the 
Atlantic, were present to the minds of those who set in motion the princi- 
ples of this Government; and tho^e principles, to be equal and useful in 
tiieir eflfects, mast have been adapted to the situation of all. And however 
we^ay differ about t&e meaning of terms, in one thing we must agree — 
that this Constitution, as it is, was made for the whoh United States, as 
ihey are. This general view of the subject may not be wholly unprofita- 
ble to those who have not J^ ordained and established" their own opinions 
vpon the controverted points, which I vrfflL xvwi -jitwi^Rft^V^ ^iassC\x\Ru 
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Among the enumerated poVv.ers of Congress, is the power "to regulate 
commerce with 'foreign nations, and among the several States, and with 
the Indian tribes.'' It cannot be denied, that this regulating power over 
commerce may act as well upon that which relates to internal comnfierce 
among the States, as that which relates to foreign; §md, whateyer may be « 
done as -to one, may, in adapting the means tp the nature of the thing, and 
the end to be attained, be done as to the other: for the poy^rer is applicable 
to both, and is precisely the •same. It is admitted, that, whatever is inci- 
dental to the specific power, is comprehended in Ihe grant, and n?ay pro- 
perly be done under it. THe Constitution has, howevet*, removed all cavil 
on this point, by expressly giving to Congress the right " to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the powers 
by it vested in the. Government of the United States, or any department 
or ofBcer thereof The Constitution means, and it can meaa nothing 
else, that Congress may take into its own hands the management of all 
Ijhese concerns. It is not to stop satisfied with attending to the cojnmerce, 
or exchange of commodities, with foreign nations; it niust, vyhen necessary, 
go further, and regulate the trade between different States, and even the 
trafiic with the Indian tribes in furs and peltry: for that, too, is commerce, 
in the meaning of. the Constitutioa. And it is no matter whether this 
trade is carried on upoii seas or rivers, upon land or water, in East India 
merchantmen, in river boats, Indian bark canoes, or road wagons. These 
are all .but the different mediums and vehicles of conveyance, ?ind are alike 
subject to the action of Congress in suqh manner as may be necessary and 
proper. But it is said^^that, to execute Ihese reguimtionSjnoHiing is neces- 
sary and proper to be done, but to make rules, revenue laws, and the like; . 
something on paper. I will not go to a dictionary for the meaning of the 
word regulate; I will go to the history of legislation, commencing with the 
foundation of this Government, and continued lyithout interruption or ob- 
jection, on constititutional principles, down to this day, to prove what the 
undoubted right of Congress, under the power in question, is. It has ^een 
the work of every ^ear to make harbors, build custom-houses, warehouse's, 
sea walls, Iight*houses, and do every thing which the convenience of exter- 
jia/ trade required > If, then, it'is constitutional to do all this for the com- . 
merce with foreign nations, I demand a reason vrtvy vl \^ \xii^o\\s^\V\x\3^^^^ ' 



. to make a road or a canal, when that shall be necessary and proper for the 
commerce *' among the several States." 

In that clause of the Constitution which gives to Congress the power 
'*to establish Post Offices and Post Roads/* as I understand it, the right 
to make a post road is expressly given in terms, and there ie no need to 
resort to any incidental matter "to carry into execution " this power. The 
tery act forms the substance of the thing granted, or authorized to be done. 
To establish means, to fqund, to erect, to build, to render permanent; and 
this action of the power, according to the principles of common sense, and 
the fstir construction of language, may be applied, and brought to bear, as 
well upon the road over whfch the mail \i carried, as th^ office or the offi- 
cer created for its safety and distribution. But it is said that the right to 
designate a pre-existing road is all that is conferred. There is, I tliink, 
too much refinement, not to say absurdity, in this argument*. Suppose a 
mail route to be indispensable for the communication of intelligence between 
two points where there is no road, and where none ever would be made by 
the local authorities; must Congress wait till a road is made? The esta- 
blishment of the office is not, nor cannot be, a mere designation of it It 
had no previous existence. It is, and must be, made, out and out, by the 
power of establishment And wby shall the road not be subject to the 
same power? 

To carry into execution the powers **to declare war, and support armies," 
it is " necessary and proper*' that Congress should possess and exercise 
jurisdiction, competent to the construction pf roads Und cai^als. These, if 
properly located, will be among the most efficient means of national de-: 
fence. In marching armies, in transporting provisions, munitions of war, 
and, intelligence, these may be. as necessary to the interests and safety of 
the country as the armies themeelves, or any of the mighty agents of the 
war-making power. To be convinced on this point, is 'only to look at the 
face of the country, and the great extent and exposure of its frontier. And 
if a doubt or scruple remains, let experience point to the expense, the suffer- 
ings, and the disasters, of the last war. Then let reason and patriotism 
take the place of polqmic sophistry, and answer whethj^r. the right to con- 
struct Me^ecommunications do^s not belong to the war-making .power of 
Congress? * ' \ ' 
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Th^My Mf. Chalrmahi together with the power to appropriate money, 
fire the grounds on wlii^b I rest the con^tutional power of Congress over 
subjects of internal natiotial improvements. VOf do Tddmit* that the ap- 
propriating power is general 0/ undefined. It i^^ and ought to be, limited^ 
and applied 'on/^ to the siibjects of legislation donfided to Congress, anct 
cannot be extended to any other without a violation of the Constitution^ 
and the risk of pi^Jucing the utmost confusion. I yield the f^iot that the 
assent of a State cannot extend or odd to the power of Congress any thing 
Which, in virtue of the Constitution, it does not possess. The question 
now, and at all times, must be^ Is the right to act contained in the Con- 
stitution or not? . ,If it is^ the assent of a State ii^.useles's. If it is not, a 
State cannot give it. I would go farther. Sir, and maintain that a. State 
eannot withdraw any portion of thep^Wer, jurisdiction, and sovereignty, 
which, by the Federal compact, has<been conferred on- the Govemmetit of 
the Union. As to the rights of the States, and the rights of this (Govern- 
zhent, respectively, neither should encroach on the other. Nellther can 
g^ve nor take away, unless by an an^endment of the Constitution in the 
appointed mode. I am no advo^cate either for the Aineric&n system, or 
the nullifying system! and, mUch as I respect the authority and ppinioris 
of others to the contrary, I must continue in the belief, that no State, as a 
membe;: of the Union, in any attitude that it can assume, has the right to 
supersede or annul a law of this 6over;)ment, That would be, einphati- 
cally, making a State the judg^ in its own case. Neither do I believe in 
the plan that I«haVe heard proposed, 'that the veto of a State shall oblige 
this Government .and itl^ Executive, whose duty it is to execute the laws, 
to stand still, till the matter can be adjusted in some way unkndwn to the 
Constitution, if I have read it right. I am not convinced that the discus- 

I 

sion of these theorieti can be at all profitable^ and, following the extfmple 
of the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Barbouh)- on another togjic in this 
debate, I here enter my.solemn protest against all these doctrines and dis- 
coveries, at least in the sense in which I understand, them. 

I will uow returd to the subject before us, and briefly rema[rk that, for 
my own part, I do not claim for- Congress th^ right of exclusive legisla- 
tion over the territory within the States, on which a road or canal may be 

> 

eoastructed. This right is specifieally ^ven In re^ird to what is ijow the 



ISdtriot of Colttmbia^ and M |ikoet porebased for the erection of iTort^ 
magazines, and so on. The express mention of it as to these, and the si- 
lence as to other plaeei^ if there were no other reaspiDSy would seem to 
^argacthat jiuisdietion was not intended to be giveni except in those eases 
where it is Bo^prtased, But the power of Congress being oompetent, 
as I eonceivC} to the execution of such works, I would extend it that far, 
leaving in the hands of the S.tates the care of their preservation, and the 
advantage of their use: And this course has the additionid recommenda- 
tion of policy and convenience. 

Let mealso notice what I miist, with great deference, -call an error inte 

■ 

which, some have fallen. They deny #iat we have )K>wer to make inters 
oal improvements, but admit that we catn subse^be stodt to incorporated 
companies, and appropriate money or land to States for the same purpose; 
This i consider a distinction Without a difference. Can we enable others 
to do that whifch we cannot do ourselves? The difference between doings 
«nd causing to be done, is too subtile for fundamental rules of action. 
The argument amounts to this: that, as a partner with others, Congress can 
do that which it could not do alon^ or that it may employ an agent, and 
entrust, him with the means of doing that.which it could not do itself. I 
too admit that Congress can, in proper cases, make these subscriptions and 
appropriations, Not because it could not otherwise accomplish the object: 
precisely the reverse; because, as principal, it could do the act, and there- 
/one may avail itself of the co-operation and ngifincy of others. I cannot 
see upon what princij^e this proposition can be based, unless it is supposed 
that Congress has the Unlimited right td appropriate money without i^e« 
' gard to the constitutional purposes of Legislation. The answer to that 
would be: you say that internal impt'ovements do not belong to tiie juris- 
diction of Congress; the States resorted to themselves the right of mak- 
ing them. And Will it be pi'etended that money can be appropriated and 
applied to any other purposes than those within the rightful legislation of 
Congress? I know of no pow^r that cbuld be assumed, on jthe part of Con« 
gress, more uncertain and dangerous than the unrestrained appropriation 
of money to objects not within the scope of its authority. * On the score 
of economy arid accountability, I think it generally much better that the . 
iaonciy for public works should be ex^adi^ mxA^ ^>\x \\sficc«i^^^fc^^«w^" 
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tion and control than be placed in the hands of others^ as to whom we 
coiild neither exercise coertion or remedy. 

I will now proceed to Ishow that the construction of this road would be 
a proper exercise of the constitutional power, on which I rely. The bill 
• directs its location on the Western route: and 1 will, by the way, advert 
to some of the advantages of that route ever those of the others. I d6 not ' 
expect to say the half that is due to this part of the subject; and the very 
thorough examination already given to it by the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Internal Imprbvetnents, (Mr. Hemphill) who opened this debate^ 
and my. colleague, (Mr. Blair) renders it unnecessary tbaik I should; and 
what I shall feel it my duty to say,, will be confined to that line of road 
between this place and New Orleans; leaving to those much better acquaint- 
ed with the other portion than I am, the task of doing justice to its claims. 
What then are some of the commercial advantages of, the Western part 
of this road? It has always been, now is, and perhaps will'be, to the end 

of time, tht fact J that much the greater portiqn of all the merchandise for 

. ■ ■ • '■ • * 

the supply of Western Vir^^nia, and Eastern Tennessee, is, and must be, 

carried from Baltimore, and the more Eastern cities, ov^r the very ground 
that this h>ad should occupy. Nor do I mean by Eastern Tennessee, that 
part of our State only which is technically called East Tennessee. A 
great extent of most yaluable country, West of the Cumberland mounti^n, 
and embracing the broad rich valley of Northern Alabama, to a great de- 
gree, realizes the same condition. And when you add to thi^, the extra- 
ordinary capacity of this whole region for the production of iron, salt, * 

flour, cotton, and other manufactures, and agricultural -produce, eveiy 
• • • 

statesman must be at once struck with the immense importance of conve- ' 

nient communication^ hot only to that country, but all others dependent on 

its supplies. And how would the advantages of a road East of the Blue 

Ridge, through the Southern States, in this tespect, compare with those 

i have hinted at, rather than described? Nature, and the unalterable di- 

rection of trade^ will answer this question.^ There the road would run 

nearly parallel with the flea coast The direction of their trade is from 

the coast to the upper country, and Vice versa, npt along the coArse of the 

. road, but crossing it alfaiost every where, at right .angles. Except for 

4he mere conveyance* of commercial ii^teUigence the road there could be of 



BO advantage to trade worth calculating; and so the report of the engineera 
. shows. 

To show that this improvement is necessary for a mail road, I need only 
remind the House, that, from the centre to the extreme ppints, it traverses 
the' very interior of the republic. . Among the advantages to the speedy 
conveyance of intelligence that it will, afford, there, is one that cannot es- 
cape observation, when it is remember^ that New Orleans is the mart* of 
the whole country through which. this road passes, for the distance of 
^ght hundred miles. The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Barbour) in- 
formed us that the average cost of carrying the mail, three times a week^' 
from this place to Orleans, was .fifty-two dollars a mile; that the average 
cost generaUy in the United States was fifteen dollars a mile. . The report 
of the late Postmaster General, Mr. McLean, iofbrms us, that, if this bad 
rbad was made good, the mail to Orleans could be carried in about half the 
time it then required; and I infer for at least the average price elsewhere. 

* ■ 

These facts I think are worth something for my purpose, if dofubling the 
speed, of the mail tljjp distance of a thousand miles, and saving to the De-* 
partment the sum of thirty-seve(^ thousand dollars a year, are matters de- . 
serving. our attention.' On the Western rojute We present you a surface 
that iuvites by»every argument the improving hand of art Though the 
country may vie with any other in good and sub,stantial qualities, yet, like 
others, it has its inconveniences. Tiiere we have hills and mountains and 
lij^eatone rocks to contend with. To overcome tiiese we need the help- 
ing hand of the Government Not so on the Eastern route. There, on a 
continued plain, naturq has; given • you a road of sand, and I have yet to 
learn how.it is to bear much improvement or whfere the materials to better 
it are to come from. The time that the mail to Orleans might be carried, 
on either of the routes, is about the same. The distance nearly so, except 
that of the Eastern, which is thirty or forty miles longest As to the im- 
portant requisites,* health, abundance and cheapness of provisions, and the 
num|)er and price of horses, the advantages are universaUy known to be 
greatly in favor of the Wesf. ^ . 

If it is unwise in time of peace to neglect preparations for defence in 
war, the construction of this road ought to attract particular attention. 

• * 

•.The lower country on the Gulf of Mexico must always depend chiefly on 
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the fighting mea, and supplies from the upper country^ for its defbncidv 
Kentuckyand Tennessee are the natural strength of that vul^ierable frontier^ 
but their position is far distant Our rivercTmore than half the year are 
t6o low to affor4 water conveyance; hence the neces^ty of a conrenient 
communication' by land. Nothing but the sudden a^d extraordinary rise 
of the Cumberland, in November, 1814, seconded by extraordinary efibrts, 
eDabl^ the Tennessee troops to r^ch the scene of action in the very junc* 
*ture of time. But for that, New Orleans must have fallen, without a mi- 
rade in aid of the untorpassed skill and bravery with which it was de« 

tended. 

4>s a military road. New Orleans must be deprived of all advantage 

from it, should its location be through the Southern States, each of whicli 

have cities and seaboard frontier of its own to defend. The local forces 

and supplies of those States, ought not, and will not, be drawn elsewhere. 

In any war we are likely to have with a foreign enemy, the South will have 

• ■ 

enough to do to take care of itself; and it will give a good account of that 

or any other trust: for its arms have always, equalled the highest expecta^ 
tiontf of valor and patriotism. Nor w6u\d such a location be greatly ser-* 
vkeable even for Southern warfare. The march of troops^ the transporta** 
ti'on'oif provisions there, like the course of trade, must generally be acro^, 
radier than along the road^ 

The reports of the engineers, already referred te, gire the Voided »pr6- 
ference to the "Western route; and, should the commissioners to be fip- 
pointed select, for the location of the road, the most Western branch of 
that route^ as the hill authorizes them to do, ind as they undoubtedly will 
do if my views are correct, there will then be some plain and prominent 
advantages attained^ peculiar to that location, which must put to rest all fur- 
ther comparison. It will unite East andlVest Tennessee, separated by the 
Cumberland mountain. It will pass ^yithin forty milea of the Cumberland 
river, crossing one of it^ navigably streams, the Cany fork. It will cross 
the Tennessee river probably a little above the Muscle Shoals, connecting 
with the .canal about to be niade there; and, above all, it willjintersect, a 
little South of the Tennessee, the road branching off from the Cumberland 
road at ZanesyiUe, in Ohio, pas!(ing through Kentucky and West Tonnes- 
aee^ to Florence in Alabama^ and ultimately to New Orleans. Here thei«. 
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1ft at ODoe united the double advantage of bringing together these two great 
avenues of communication; and the expense of making two roads from that 
point to New Orleans^ a distance of four hundred miles , is saved by one* 
half. One road, insteadqf two will be the result qfsuch a location: for, 
let the roiid now in question be located on any other route, it will nbt 
meet the road from Zanesville, till they both terminate at Orleans by dif- 
ferent' directions. These considerations, te whomsoever they are known, 
must be conclusive on the subject of preference. And I will only add^ 
that this branch of the Cumberland road has been surveyed in the direction 
' I have 'stated. A bill has been reported by the Committee of Internal Im* 
provements for its establishment and construction, and now awaits the dc- 
tion of the House. 
• The leading argument levelled by the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 

I 

Barboxtr) at the whole system of internal improvement, appears to con* 

■ 

sist in ^e assumed inequality which the system will produce in the dis- 
bursements of the revenue, and the remedy proposed for the correctioh of 
that inequality. A successful reply to that, must greatly impair the force 
of his vei'y able speech. This reply is all that 1 shall, at present, under^ 
lake; and for success in this, I will depend on matter of fact and experi- 
ence, rather than theories and speculations. It is the inequality ofdis* 
bursemetit without this system, of which I complain; and 4o effect some- 
thing likcL equality in this respect, I hold the steady pursuit of it to be in- 
dispensable; What has been the revenue of the Government during th^ 
last fourteen years? By whom has it been paid? And where has it beea 
expended? The annual receipts into the Treasury in that time, have ave:*' 
raged at least twenty -two millions of dollars; amounting to more than three 
hundred. milliQns. The gentleman has truly said, that population is the 
rule by which contributions should be levied: and as to imposts^ 
the consumers, as a general rule, pay the duties. It is also true that this 
revenue has chiefly been raised by duties. The Western country, corn** 
• prising Western ■ Pennsylvania, Western Virginia, and the nine West- 
em States,* contains about onerthird of thb population of the United States. 
Upon these conceded principles, then, the people of this portion of the 
Union have contributed .to the general fund, m the short period of which I 
am speaking, the enormous amount of on^ hundred millions of dollars. Yes, 
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Sir, they have contributed much more: for, in addition to their common 

' ■ . • . ■ 

share, they have, since the settlement of the new States, paid directly into 

■ 

the Treasury more than forty millions of dollars in the purchase of public 
land. And where have these contributions gone? It is, perhaps, easier to 
tell where they have not g<!>ne. . They have not returned to the country 
from which they were drawn, except the piiserable pittance dealt out to 
some old pensioners, a few salaries to Federal o£5cers, and a little aid for 
. particular public works, lately drawn through the. fire, by the efficacy of 
this same internal improvement operation. But the road on which the 
heavy wholesale appropriations have travelled to the sea board is broad 
and beaten. It needs little improvcipent. Its tract can be seen far off. 
The by-ways on which the retail business is harried on in the same direc- 

m 

tion, are more difficult to trace. The actual expenditure in the same peri- 
od, for the increase of the navy, for navy yards-, dock yards, and wharves, 
for fortifications, and light-houses, amounts to twenty-four millions^ And 
how many millions more have in the same quarter been laid -out upon sea 
walls, harbors, and the like, I have not been at the pains to compute. To 
the sea coast and commei^cial cities, are drawn almost the whole contents 
' of the sinking fund chest, which is annually replenished with ten millions to 
defray the public debt; to say nothing of the officers and agents of the Go- 
vernment, in every description of service, who expend their compensation 
there, and the many invention? Sought out to, relieve the Treasury of its sur- 
plus; with some of which I have no acquaintance,, except by thfe appropria- 
tion bills. In a word, the interior is tributary to the exterior. The Treasury 
•communicates vigor to the one, while the other languishes yiider its con tin- 
* ual exactions. No wonder our condition is intblerable — the^wonder is, that 
we have endured it so long. Nothing but the freshness and fertility of our 
soil has upheld lis till now; but the fatness of the land must fail, 'with out 
something to encourage and repay the toil of the dispirited farmer. I will 
give you for example niy own State. Its populatidh is about the one 
twenty-second part of the national census. Of course, according to gene- 

ral principles, it pays about one million annually, in the 8hape%)f indirect 

•t • 

tax. How many dollars of that million usually find their w&y back ag^n? 
That which pays a District Judge, two District Attorneys, two Marshals, 
here and there a pensioner his ninety-six, or less, with the little savings of 
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members of Congress, and all told. We don't expect this whole million 
to be returned, nor the half of it. It would be unreasonable and impractica- 
ble if we did. We Have no Government creditors there. Obr people 

had no money to lend for the war. They did their share ih fighting. 

« 

Neither have we any use for fortifications, navy yards, break-waters, nor 
any of the apparatus of foreign commerce; but we have sonie internal com* 
merce, and would, with suitable improvements, have njuch more. And 
we humbly conceive that the Government has an equal interest with us, in 
making these to answer its own purposes. In accomplishing these workSf 
demanded of it by the strongest principles of duty, interest^ and equality | 
an opportunity is afiorded to us, in. common with others, of getting ap return 
of something like the interest upon our taxes; and if no adequate return is 
made in this way, in what other way can it be made? There is no othen 
This, sif, is the only method by which any approach to 'equality and fair- 
ness, in the disbursement oC the revenue^ ckn be gained in practice. This 
principle of equal distribution is, in its nature, general. An exact appU- 
cation of it cannot always be made; but it has fouiid in the system of inter- 
nal improvement th^ best means of attaining the end, and, under the prudent 
operations of that system, it will be a powerful auxiliary in working out 
the salvation of this country. * 

I don^t mean to say that every thing done upon the tide water is wrong 
— very far froni it. I might confidently appeal to the recolleclion of those, 
with whom I' have acted for the last seven years, to bear me out ill saying 
that I have generally voted for such appropriations. I would not now stop 
them if I could. I say to gentlemen, go on; finish your fortifications and 
other national worki^ with reasonable despatch, and, as heretofore, I will 
go with" you. But, while you are making all safe and convenient without, 

■ 

I beg you to turn your eyes within. Examine the region of the interior, 
and extend th^re the benefits of your equal care. Allow even to the West 
a share of the surplus millions; for an annual surplus, with proper economy, 
there will be, which might likely be increased by some diminution safely 
madefirom objects which have received more than equal munificence. 

The gentleman from Virginia says, he would jtakecare that there should 
be no surplus revenue; that, when the nationaMebt shall be paid, which 
we are alike desiroutf of hastening, and which this bill can not delay, he 
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would reduce tlie revenue to the annual expenditure. But could hp do it ?' 
Would it not baffle the skill and experience of even that gentleman, great as 
they are, to draught a revenue law that should taactly meet the annual ex- 

penditurc. On reflection, he must admit that it would: foi^it is impossible 

* 

to foresee either the amount of imports, or appropriations, and quadrate the 
one with the other. They both depend on too many contingenies. And to 
avoid the danger of suffering your revenue to fall below the demands upon 
it, you must necessarily make it go above. In reducing and equalising the 
tariff I would go a great way with that gentleman, but I would stop consi-' 
derably short of the point to which his theory would lead him; and which t 
must think he has pushed faster and farther than practical convenience and 
real safety will warrant If the publie debt were now paid, the books ba- 
lanced and closed, and sealed with seven seals, I would not, if I could, to day, 
reduce the duties to the point of current expenditure. And why ? . To do 
that suddenly, to do it otherwise than by the gradual indications of time and 
experience — perhaps, to do it at all, would convulse this nation through all 
its essential interests. I would notreduce the revenue to that point, because 
extraordinary occurrences in the world, and the exigencies of the Govern- 
ment,tnay often render it a matter of the first necessity to have a surplus at 
command. And I would not (Jo it for another, and to my mind a better rea- 
son — I would have a surplus to expend in the gradual improvement of the 
country. For that improvement I would tax its commerce, because that tax 
is in a great measure voluntary. Because it wiU relieve the property of the 
citizens of the States from a direct and indiscriminate levy of contributions 
for these purposes. And above all, because it is the very interest which, act- 
ing in unison with the great farming interest of the community, is to reap the 
benefits of these works. It ought to bear the charge of making them ; and 
it can do it without feeling the pressurp. If we can look forward to the time 
when commerce shall again raise its languid head, freed from. the shackles of 
high, disproportionate, and prohibitory duties, we will see the agricultural 
interest springing forward to meet it, with redoubled annimation and vigor, 
and these improvements will be the high ways of their communications. 

If any one branch of industry or enterprise can have more at stake in 
these improvements than*another, it is the great farming interest of the in- 
terior. That is closely connected with, yet primarj to, all others. Who 
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would toil throagh the Summer's suns for more than a subsistence, without 
the meaiMy either by land or water^ of carrying his surplus to a market? Or 
who would tug the heavy produce of his land through the mud and mire 
and rains of Winter, to a distant marketi without the prospect of bringing 
something back that should more than repay the cost and drudgery of taking ^ 
it there ? Let but the truth be told ; the deplorable condition of this ne- 
glected part o{ the community be known ; and I envy no man Ihe heart 
that cannot feel for it, nor the hand that will not relieve it 

We have heard urged against this, as aU other measures of the kind, the 
effects of expending the public resources in the improvement of the country. 
These effects are fancifully, and I think falsely described, aS' pernicious tor 
morality and dangerous to liberty. What, Sir ! Is it immoral or unjust to 
lay out a portl^»n of the money paid by the people in accomplishing some- 
thing that shall be permanently useful to themselves and the nation ? Is it 
wrong to encourage industry by removing the impediments that lie in its 
way to the comfortable enjoyment of life, and the education of the rising 
generations ? No, sir; morality is not to suffer in this cause, unless indeed: 
the virtue of this people is only to be preserved in a state of wretchedness^ 
and Ignorance. And how is liberty to be in danger from this system?' 
Philosophers may admire liberty for its own sake ; but that liberty which 
the mass of mankind understand — the free institutions which they love^ 
and would die to defend, must, with its other blessings, afford them the se- 
curity of equal laws and the full participation of equal' benefits. • 

Again it is said, that any improvement at one place will produce dissatis- 
fkction at others, because that or something else is not done there. I tell 
you, sir, the dissatisfaction will be much deeper and more universal, if 
they are not done somewhere. It is no objection to this or any other 
course of profitable legislation that every thing cannot be done at once, nor 
is it any excuse for not doing all we can, and doing it as fast as we can. 
These, with the whole class of forced objections to which they belong, should 
rather stimulate to exertion and uniformity in our progress to ultimate suc- 
cess. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that this is no new experiment It commenc- 
ed within a few years after the adoption of the Constitution, and has been 
gaining ground ever since. But its principles, as now maintained by a great 



